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heroism, and an incomparably more varied life. A
great country, of which it can be said that

One half her soil has walked the rest,
In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages,

is one in which the religion of the soil can scarcely
be dissevered from national life. Of course it is
essential to the perpetuity of this sentiment that the
nation should be homogeneous. The Turks have
not inherited the fame of Justinian and his generals
by over-running their empire; and if by some in-
dustrial migration Germans, Polish Jews, and other
even more alien races were to supersede the English
labourer to any great extent, the new England
would be weaker than the old by all the links of
tradition. Practically, however, the case of the
Turks, who have camped in Europe without absorb-
ing or being absorbed, is exceptional; and a nation,
as a rule, is too large to be swamped by an indus-
trial immigration, as cities have now and again been.
We may therefore reckon the substitution of the
nation for the city in political organisation as one
circumstance that is favourable to the growth of
an enlightened patriotism. For intensity, nothing
probably surpasses the municipal feeling, as it has
existed in cities that were just powerful and dignified
enough to appeal to sentiment.

The substitution of attachment to the State, the
country, the fatherland, for the feeling of personal
loyalty must also be regarded as a distinct moral
gain. Such a sentiment as that which led Jacobites
and non-Jurors to fight for a line of sovereigns whose
triumph in their own estimation was bound to be
dangerous to Church and law, or at least to abstain